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Ill  a  recently  published  volume  on  "The  Group  Mind," 
by  Professor  William  McDougall,  of  Harvard  University, 
I  find  the  following  passage : 

"Any  nation  that  has  achieved  a  considerable  development  .  .  . 
has  its  national  heroes  whom  it  rightly  glorifies  or  worships; 
for  to  them  it  owes  in  chief  part  its  existence.  To  them  also  it 
owes  in  large  measure  the  forms  of  its  institutions,  its  religion,  its 
dominant  ideas  and  ideals,  its  morals,  its  art  and  literature,  all 
that  of  which  it  is  most  proud,  all  its  victories  of  peace  as  well  as 
of  war,  the  memory  of  which  is  the  strongest  of  all  national 
bonds.     ,     .     . 

"The  leading  modern  nations  owe  their  position  to  their  hav- 
ing produced  great  men  in  considerable  numbers ;  for  that  reason 
also  no  one  man  stands  out  so  prominently  as  Mahomet  or  Con- 
fucius or  Moses.  Nevertheless  their  existence  can  in  many  cases 
be  traced  to  some  few  great  men.  Would  Germany  now  be  a 
nation,  but  for  Frederick  the  Great  and  Bismarck?  Would  Amer- 
ica, but  for  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Lincoln?  Would  Italy,  but 
for  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini  and  Cavour?  How  greatly  is  the  unity 
of  national  spirit  and  tradition  among  Englishmen  due  to  the  great 
writers  who  have  produced  the  national  literature,  and  to  the  great 
statesmen  and  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  given  her  a  proud 
position  in  the  world!  What  would  England  be  now  if  Shakes- 
peare, Newton  and  Darwin,  Cromwell  and  Chatham,  Marlborough 
and  Nelson  and  Wellington  had  never  been  born?" 

The  correctness  and  truth  of  this  observation  are  par- 
ticularly evident  to  us  at  this  time  when  within  the  period 
of  less  than  a  fortnight,  Americans  this  year,  in  consonance 
with  national  custom  of  many  years'  standing,  set  aside 
two  days  respectively  dedicated  to  the  memories  of  two  of 
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its  greatest  sons — George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. In  setting  aside  the  two  days  on  which  these  have  first 
seen  the  Hght  of  day,  we  may  assume  that  it  was  not  mere 
desire  to  cease  from  all  wonted  activities,  nor  mere  desire 
and  craving  for  holidays  that  prompted  the  act  or  fathered 
the  decision.  We  are  right  in  assuming  that  worthier 
reasons  than  these  urged  our  people  to  do  so.  We  are 
right,  I  believe,  in  thinking  that  the  American  people  dedi- 
cated these  natal  days  less  to  honor  two  of  its  great  patri- 
ots than  to  create  necessary  and  welcome  opportunities  on 
which  our  people  may  re-appraise  the  lives  of  its  leaders 
of  past  days  so  that  it  may  re-appraise  itself  in  the  light  of 
their  lives,  in  the  glow  of  their  achievements,  in  the  fervor 
and  zeal  of  their  patriotism,  in  the  consecration  of  their 
devotion  to  national  ideals,  in  the  selfiesness  of  their  serv- 
ice. And  in  such  an  evaluation,  if  it  be  at  all  worthy  and 
intelligent,  a  nation,  and  our  American  nation  in  particular, 
should  learn  the  measure  of  its  worth  as  a  nation,  should 
discover  anew  its  task  and  mission,  should  gain  anew  a 
vision  of  its  destiny  and  the  inspiration  of  its  birth-giving 
idealism. 

This,  on  the  positive  side  of  the  custom.  On  the  nega- 
tive side,  too,  we  have  much  to  benefit  by  the  proper  and 
thoughtful  observance  of  these  festive  days.  Measured  by 
their  achievements,  judged  by  their  devotion,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  their  idealism  we  should  discover  wherein  it  is  that 
we  have  failed  to  rise  to  the  heights  of  devotion  and  service 
which  they  attained,  and  we  might  determine  wherein — if 
at  all — we  have  failed  to  add  to  the  heritage  they  left  to 
us,  or  to  preserve  it  inviolate  and  pure. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  view  again,  if  only  in  retro- 
spect, the  lives  of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  It  is  well  and 
essential  for  the  integrity  of  American  life  and  for  the  per- 
petuity of  its  institutions,  that  we  consider  the  characteris- 
tics of  America's  immortals.  It  is  well  and  essential  for 
us  at  this  juncture  in  our  national  life  to  examine  and  to 
judge  ourselves  by  this  high  standard.     It  is  not  morbidity 
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that  should  prompt  such  self-examination.  For  ours  is 
not  the  retrospection  of  age  with  its  accompanying  realiza- 
tion of  helplessness  and  finality.  Ours  is  the  hope  of  youth, 
the  vision  of  early  adulthood,  the  self-examination  and 
thoughtfulness  of  a  young  nation,  ambitious  and  vigorous. 
And  such  self-examination  is  but  the  further  evidence  of 
our  desire  to  be  right,  and  to  do  the  right,  and  to  serve 
rightly,  and  in  righteousness  and  justice  to  work  out  our 
national  destiny. 

In  their  antecedents  Washington  and  Lincoln  differed 
greatly,  yet,  in  essentials  they  were  alike.  They  were  dif- 
ferent in  so  far  as  their  particular  tasks  were  different,  but 
in  the  type  of  service  they  rendered  they  were  essentially 
alike.  Washington,  the  Virginian,  was  bred  in  that  en- 
vironment of  culture,  of  polish  and  refinement  and  com- 
fort, in  that  atmosphere  of  worldliness  which  marked  Vir- 
ginia and  Virginians  in  colonial  days.  Lincoln,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  President  Wilson  has  put  it  in  one  of  his 
works,  "came  of  the  most  unpromising  stock  of  the  conti- 
nent, the  'poor  white  trash'  of  the  South,"  his  only  disci- 
pline that  "of  degrading  poverty,"  his  only  education  that 
which  he  acquired  in  the  hard  and  bitter  school  of  experi- 
ence. And  yet,  such  was  the  mettle  of  these  leaders,  such 
their  native  ability,  and  such,  too,  is  the  power  of  critical 
periods  to  produce  competent  and  inspiring  leadership,  that 
each  in  his  generation  came  to  the  front  ranks,  and  left  an 
imperishable  impress  upon  his  times  and  age. 

We  are  closer  to  Lincoln  than  we  are  to  Washington. 
'The  men  still  live  who  knew  him,  who  came  in  personal 
contact  with  him,  who  came  under  the  spell  of  his  remark- 
able personality.  And  it  is  because  of  this  historical  prox- 
imity to  us  that  Lincoln  fires  our  affections  to  a  greater 
degree  than  does  Washington,  that  Lincoln  appears  to  us 
more  personal,  more  vital,  more  vivid. 

Washington  is  farther  away  from  us  in  point  of  time. 
He  is  more  distant.  And  such  has  been  the  ill-service  done 
to  his  memory  by  some  of  his  early  admirers  that  in  stress- 
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ing  his  ideal  aspects  the57-  have  eliminated  his  personal 
characteristics,  have  obliterated  the  human  side  of  the  man, 
and  in  consequence  have  left  us  a  vague,  mythical,  imper- 
sonal Washington.  In  a  vague,  general  sort  of  way  we 
know  him  who  was  "first  in  war,"  as  the  commanding 
genius  of  the  Revolution.  In  a  more  vague  sense  we  think 
of  him  who  was  "first  in  peace,"  as  the  first  President  of 
the  Republic.  But  we  think  of  him  seldom  as  he  who  in 
his  generation  was  "first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen," 
because  his  personal,  human  side  is  largely  unknown  to 
most  of  us,  and  he  stands  before  our  mind's  eye  a  cold, 
austere,  dignified,  statuesque  personality,  majestic  in  his 
greatness  and  sphinx-like  in  his  overpowering  majesty. 

But  the  two  are  alike  in  their  influence  upon  the  life 
of  America,  and  the  traits  of  character  that  have  made  each 
great,  both  of  them  shared.  For,  both  were  alike  inspired 
by  a  vision  of  a  true  America,  an  America  that  would  be 
great  by  reason  of  its  being  and  continuing  true  to  her 
ideals,  an  America  that  would  remain  true  to  herself  even 
in  the  full  consciousness  of  her  greatness.  They  were  both 
alike  jealous  for  the  soul  of  America,  a  soul  that  is  great 
and  noble  and  true  in  her  soaring  ambition  as  in  her  hours' 
of  achievement  and  fulfilment.  They  were  both  concerned 
for  America's  greatness,  concerned  that  it  be  based  on  soul- 
fulness,  on  greatness  and  loftiness  of  spirit,  concerned  that 
that  greatness  be  based  on  the  most  permanent  of  founda- 
tions, the  Idealism  of  the  people,  and  upon  the  sense  of 
consecration  of  the  American  people  to  its  national  Ideal. 
They  were  both  concerned  with  seeing  that  that  Ideal,  the 
ideal  of  Liberty  founded  on  Justice,  of  Justice  assured  to 
each  and  therefore  of  Liberty  to  all,  that  this  Ideal  shall 
not  vanish  out  of  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Washington,  the  leader  who  was  most  instrumental  in 
creating  this  nation,  and  Lincoln,  the  divinely  appointed 
agent  in  the  nation's  preservation,  possessed  attributes  char- 
acteristic of  each  of  them  and  shared  by  both  of  them.  They 
both  had  the  clearness  of  vision  without  which  no  man  is 
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a  leader  and  no  people's  life  is  secure.  Both  of  them  pos- 
sessed that  courage  which  remains  invulnerable  to  and  in  ad- 
versity, and  each  was  blessed  with  a  soul  which  remained 
"wholly  unspoiled  in  prosperity''  and  in  victory.  They  were 
both  endowed  with  a  sense  of  duty  that  was  compelling  and 
a  duty-consciousness  that  was  contagious,  and  in  their 
readiness  to  answer  the  call  of  duty  they  were  ever-modest, 
always  humbly  aware  of  their  human  limitations.  They 
were  both  devoted  to  the  Right,  and  were  alike  inspired  by 
a  conception  of  service,  not  of  self  but  of  others,  disinter- 
ested, unselfish,  sacrificial  service. 

Washington  and  Lincoln  are  the  two  outstanding  fig- 
ures' in  the  history  of  the  American  people  thus  far.  I 
venture  the  prophecy  that  when  party  prejudice  dies  away, 
when  the  smoke  of  battle  vanishes,  when  personal  animosi- 
ties and  partisan  animus  disappear,  and  when  time  will  lend 
perspective  to  the  judgment  of  historians,  another  name  and 
another  figure  will  be  placed  alongside  of  those  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln — the  name  and  figure  of  Woodrow 
Wilson.  But  observing  as  we  do  now  the  anniversaries  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  and  giving,  as  w^e  do,  thought  to 
the  lesson  of  their  lives  and  the  inspiration  of  their  ideals 
which  form  the  sacred  heritage  which  they  have  bequeathed 
to  us,  and  at  the  shrines  of  whose  memories  we  now  wor- 
ship, we  must — if  honesty  and  sincerity  and  thoughtful- 
ness  are  ours — examine  ourselves  and  our  lives,  examine 
our  lives  in  the  light  of  their  ideals,  and  for  the  good  of 
America  must  we  ask  candidly  and  pointedly — Have  these 
immortals  lived  in  vain?  Are  the  ideals  which  stirred  them 
also  the  stimulating  forces  of  our  lives?  Are  their  lives 
truly  the  inspiration  which  we  say  they  are  for  us?  Have 
the  Liberty  they  won  and  the  Justice  they  sought  to  estab- 
lish, been  preserved  and  established  in  our  days?  Has  the 
spirit  of  selfless  devotion  and  patriotic  service  to  America 
which  animated  them  been  inherited  by  us,  and  is  it  that 
spirit  which  marks  our  efforts  to  solve  the  problems  of  our 
days?      "The   singular   fascination  of   American  history," 
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said  President  Wilson  on  one  occasion,  "is  that  it  has  been 
a  process  of  constant  re-creation,  of  making  over  again  in 
each  generation  the  thing  which  was  conceived  at  first." 
Have  we  been  "re-creating"  in  our  generation,  "the  thing 
which  was  conceived  at  first"  by  Washington,  and  given 
new  and  pro  founder  meaning  by  Lincoln,  or  have  we  sub- 
jected that  "thing"  to  a  dangerous  perversion  and  corrup- 
tion? 

I  say  that  it  speaks  well  for  America's  future  that  it 
is  Washington  and  Lincoln  that  have  become  the  heroic 
figures  of  our  history.  I  feel  that  America  is  safe  so  long 
as  these  men  of  wisdom  and  of  strength,  these  who  not 
only  feared  God,  but  truly  served  Him,  they  who  were  men 
of  truth  and  who  hated  injustice  and  unjust  gains,  that  it  is 
they  who  are  our  national  heroes  and  whom  we  exalt  and 
praise.  It  speaks  well  for  Americans  of  previous  generations 
who  have  recognized  that,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Mc- 
Dougall,  "to  them  (i.  e.,  to  Washington  and  Lincoln)  we 
owe  in  chief  part  our  existence,"  and  not  merely  and  solely 
to  the  men  who  have,  however  worthily  and  significantly, 
contributed  to  our  material  prosperity.  It  is  a  good  augury 
for  the  future  that  the  gaze  of  youthful  America,  of  the 
children  of  America  is  directed  to  Washington  and  to  Lin- 
coln, to  the  virtues  which  characterized  their  lives,  their 
sense  of  duty,  their  conception  of  responsibility,  of  national 
integrity  and  honesty,  above  all  to  the  essential  spirituality 
of  their  vision,  their  struggles  in  behalf  of  America,  their 
achievements  and  their  exalted  standards  of  service,  and 
not  to  the  standards  of  the  oil  and  steel  and  railroad  mag- 
nates of  the  passing  generation  as  of  the  present  one. 

I  feel  that  so  long  as,  and  when  and  where  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln  are  intelligently  revered,  there  is  hope  that, 
all  manifestations  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  neither 
ledgers  nor  bankbooks  will  become  the  all-engrossing  Amer- 
ican ideals,  but  rather  will  it  be  a  staunch  loyalty  to  the 
Ideal  of  Washington  and  the  dream  of  Lincoln  concerning 
America. 
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I  say  that  so  long  as  Washington's  and  Lincoln's 
natal  days  are  reverently  and  thoughtfully  observed,  there 
is  hope  that  the  Freedom  which  Washington  secured  and 
for  which  his  men  at  Valley  Forge  suffered  willingly,  that 
that  Ideal  which  gave  them  and  him  fortitude  and  courage 
to  persist  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds,  will  not  be 
bartered  away  for  the  fleshpots  of  modern  prosperity  or  for 
the  mess  of  pottage  of  the  brand  of  the  second  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century.  There  is  hope,  still,  that  the  emanci- 
pating process  which  Lincoln  began  by  emancipating  the 
blacks  will  continue,  will  gain  momentum  with  the  passing 
years,  and  will  be  consummated  at  last  in  the  true  emanci- 
pation of  the  negro,  when  throughout  the  broad  domain  of 
the  United  States,  the  rights  granted  the  negro  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  protection  guaranteed  to  him  by  that 
charter,  will  in  truth  and  in  fact  be  his,  as  they  are  not  now, 
and  that  the  crime  of  lynching  will  no  longer  continue  to 
stain  the  honor  and  sincerity  of  the  nation  that  professes  to 
honor  the  memor}^  of  Abraham  Lincoln !  Yea,  there  is  rea- 
son to  hope  that  even  as  Lincoln  emancipated  the  Negroes  in 
America,  so  may  we  who^  claim  to  be  his  heirs  in  the  spirit 
yet  emancipate  the  enslaved  children  of  America  and  that 
we  would  "abolish  the  merchant  prince  and  the  factory 
corporation  sooner  than  let  them  abolish  the  childhood  of 
children." 

There  is  hope,  I  believe,  that  the  winged  conception  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  of  American  history  as  a  "constant  pro- 
cess of  re-creation"  may  be  true  also  of  our  generation's 
share  in  the  history  of  our  people,  and  that  the  freedom  of 
speech  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  which  Washington 
helped  write  as  the  President  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  this  city,  may  once  again  be  established  and  secured 
in  the  United  States  as  it  has  been  shamelessly  and  shame- 
fully abrogated  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union! 

There  is  hope — while  Washington's  birthday  anni- 
versary is  patriotically  observed — that  a  worthy  conception 
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of  Americanism  may  yet  prevail,  and  that  not  the  place  of 
birth  of  one's  father  will  deterniine  whether  one  is  a  true 
American  or  not,  but  that  he  will  be  accounted  truly  Amer- 
ican whose  soul  is  worthily  American,  whose  ideals  are  the 
great  ideals  of  America,  whose  service  to  man  is  rendered 
in  the  matchless  spirit  of  American  idealism.  For,  as  Sen- 
ator Henry  Cabot  Lodge  says  in  the  concluding  chapter  in 
his  biography  of  George  Washington: 

"What  is  it  to  be  an  American?  Surely  it  does  not  consist  in 
the  number  of  generations  merely  which  separate  the  individual 
from  his  forefathers  who  first  settled  here.  .  .  .  There  are 
people  today,  .  .  .  whose  families  have  been  here  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  and  who  are  as  utterly  un-American  as  it  is 
possible  to  be,  while  there  are  others,  whose  fathers  were  immi- 
grants, who  are  as  intensely  American  as  anyone  can  desire  or 
imagine." 

They  are  not  Americans  who  proclaiming  themselves  such, 
proceed  to  deny  freedom  of  thought  and  conviction  and 
would  curb  the  freedom  of  utterances  of  all  whose  con- 
victions and  thoughts  differ  from  theirs.  Such  are  not  true 
Americans — though  their  ancestors  came  over  on  the  May- 
flozver,  and  fought  under  Washington,  and  suffered  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  for  despite  a  meritorious  ancestry,  they  are  false 
to  the  heritage  of  Washington  and  to  the  inspiration  that  is 
the  life  of  Lincoln,  and  though  they  invoke  the  names 
America's  immortals,  they  who  invoke  these  names  with- 
out permitting  the  ideals  of  the  men  whose  names  they 
mention  to  permeate  their  lives,  are  wickedly  untrue  and  un- 
faithful to  their  memory. 

There  is  hope — I  am  convinced — that  just  as  Wash- 
ington served  at  every  period  of  his  life  not  himself  but  his 
country  and  his  country's  cause,  and  gave  infinitely  more 
to  his  country  than  his  critics  and  traducers  were  even  cap- 
able of  giving,  serving  throughout  without  thought  of  re- 
ward, without  thought  to  compensation  and  rerrluneration, 
that  even  so  will  Americans  of  this  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions, yet  discharge  their  duties  as  citizens,  never  thinking 
of  what  it  is  that  they  can  get  out  of  their  government  and 
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country,  but  rather  of  what  they  can  contribute  to  its  weal 
and  progress! 

There  is  hope,  I  say,  that  we  Americans,  may  yet  take 
to  heart  the  charge  of  Lincoln — America's  prophet  son, 
true,  inspired  seer  of  American  democracy,  and  assure  for 
our  native  and  adopted  land  a  government  that  will  be  truly 
ours,  because  we  tlirough  the  proper  icsc  of  our  right  of 
suffrage  and  not  through  its  abuse,  and  that  use — intelli- 
gent, motivated  by  American  Idealism  and  a  true  democracy 
and  a  fine  republicanism,  will  make  ourselves  responsible, 
and  will  hold  ourselves  accountable  for  that  government, 
and  will  have  it  run  and  administered  not  by  petty  political 
ward-heelers,  grafters  and  vice-protectors,  but  by  men  of 
vision,  men  of  unquestioned  honesty  and  integrity,  men  who 
will  be  interested  in  the  common  welfare  and  national 
fortunes  rather  than  in  their  own  political  fortunes.  Then 
shall  we  have,  as  we  will  not  before  then,  "a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 

There  is  hope,  I  think,  that  in  observing  these  days 
dedicated  to  the  memories  of  America's  immortals,  the  de- 
termination w^ill  prevail  that  as  Washington  helped  lay  the 
foundations  of  America  during  the  nation's  infancy  so  will 
we  rear  the  superstructure  in  his  spirit,  and  that  as  Lincoln 
preserved  the  nation  from  disintegration,  so  shall  we  shield 
it  against  all  the  attacks  and  designs  of  malicious  usurpers 
of  the  rights  of  our  people. 

To  the  query  I  put  before — "Have  they  lived  in  vain?" 
I  would  answer — "Yes!",  if  the  surface  manifestations  to 
which  I  have  referred  are  true  indices  of  the  soul  of  the 
American  people,  of  the  .true  temper  and  actual  indiffer- 
ence of  the  people.  I  would  answer — "Yes!",  if  the  ten- 
dency of  the  times  were  a  permanent  tendency,  if  it  were 
not  merely  a  temporary  abnormality,  one  that  has  tempo- 
rarily warped  the  conscience  and  paralyzed  the  vigilance  of 
Americans. 

But  I  feel  that  America's  Immortals  have  not  lived  in 
vain,  because  I  believe  in  the  power  of  Ideas,  in  the  regen- 
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erative  force  of  the  Ideal,  because  I  have  impHcit  faith  in 
the  deathlessness  of  subHme  ideals!  For,  the  idealist  is  the 
messenger  of  God,  and  the  ideal  proclaimed  by  him  is  the 
message  of  God,  it  is  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  that  word 

".     .     .    that  goeth  forth  out  of  My  mouth, 
It  shall  not  return  unto  Me  void. 
Except  it  accomplish  that  which  I  please. 
And  make  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it  prosper." 

Just  as  firmly  as  I  believe  that  God  is,  that  there  is  a  God 
in  nature  and  above  and  beyond  it,  just  as  firmly  as  I  am 
convinced  that  God  is  Just,  even  though  man  does  not  al- 
ways reflect  the  divine  image  in  which  he  was  created,  just 
as  firm  as  my  faith  is  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  good 
over  the  evil,  of  the  moral  ideal  over  the  unmoral  and  im- 
moral incHnation,  just  so  firmly  convinced  am  I  that  they 
have  not  lived  in  vain! 

You  will  recall  that  Maeterlinck,  in  his  allegorical  play, 
"The  Blue  Bird,"  has  a  scene  which  he  called- "the  land  of 
memory."  In  that  scene  we  are  told  that  ever_vthing  and 
all  who  have  lived  and  functioned  at  one  time,  continue  to 
live  and  to  function  whenever  a  thought  is  dedicated  to 
them.  "There  are  no  dead,"  Maeterlinck  tells  us,  in  the 
land  of  memory. 

And  so,  I  say,  that  so  long  as  Washington  and  Lincoln 
are  thought  of,  so  long  as  men  will  cherish  and  honor  their 
memory,  so  long  as  their  names  are  pronounced  and  their 
lives  and  hopes,  their  deeds  and  their  aspirations  are  ex- 
amined and  recounted,  so  long  have  their  lives  not  been 
lived  in  vain.  So  long  as  we  think  of  them  often  and  fre- 
quently, may  we  continue  to  hope,  may  we  even  assure  oiu:- 
selves,  that  the  thoughts  will  prompt  the  deed  and  that  the 
deeds  will  fashion  the  life  that  will  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  and  the  truth  that  America's  Immortals  have  not  lived 
in  vain ! 
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wprds  are  to  me  the  sweetest  memory  of  all  the  past.  Malice,  cruelty,  avarice,  super- 
stitution,  fanaticism — all  masquerading  under  the  name  of  Jesus,  for  all  these  centuries 
— struck    these   cruel   blows.     .     .     . 

"Your  book  is  most  eloquent  in  style,  very  clear,  and  is  to  me  the  most  inter*** 
ing  from  cover   to  cover. 

"Permit  me  te  thank  you  for  having  written  your  book." 
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Discourses  by  Rabbi  Joseph  Kjrauskopf,  D.  D. 


I  The   Simple  Life. 

a  Reroember  the  Week-day  to 

Keep    it    Holy. 
3-4  "Turn   Not    Back." 

5  Kindle    the    Hanukkah    Lights. 

6  Zionism    and    Anti-Semitism. 

7  If   I   Were    a   Christian. 


I  DefBaods  on  Church. 

a  Higher   and   Lower    Pleasures. 

3  Is  God  or  Man   Unjust? 

4  By    Searching    Finding   God. 

5  "Mary  of  Magdala." 

6  "The  Battle  Not  to  the  Strong." 

7  A   Backward   Look. 

II  Congestion  or   Colonization. 


I  A   Wreath  Upon   Grave  of  Zola, 
a  Secretary    Hay    and   the    Rouma- 
nian Jews. 

3  "Lo,    the    Dreamer    Cometh!" 

The  Hope  of  Immortality. 

4  I. — "Quoth    the    Raven    'Never- 

more.' " 

5  II.— "Quoth    the  Reason   'Ever- 

more.' " 

The  Seven  Deadly  Sins. 


I  Preacher  or  Teacher? 
a  Not    What    Man    Has    But   What 
Man  la. 

3  Solomon:    His    Glory    and    His 

Shame. 
Old  Truths  in  New  Books. 

4  I. — The    Reign   of   Conscience. 

5  II. — The   Reign   of   Reason. 

6  III.— The   Reign  of  Liberty. 

7  IV.— The   Reign  of  Right. 


2  From   Better   to   Best. 

4  Tolstoi    Excommunicated. 

6  Our  Wrongs  to  Our  Little  Ones. 

8  "We  Jews." 

The  WaU  of  the  Modem  Ghetto. 
10  I. — The   Diagnosis. 


I  "The   Choir  Invisible." 
3  The   Tragedy   of  the  Jew. 
5  Ancient  Ideals  and  'Their  Ruins. 
7  The   Passion   Play  at  Polna. 
9  Chanukah    Lights    and    Christ- 
mas Tree. 


3  What  is  Truth? 

4  The  Gospel  of  Joy. 

6  The  Gospel  of  Sorrow. 
8  The  Gospel  of  Good-Will. 
10  The  Sunset  of  Life. 


I  Wise  Question  is  Half  of  Knowl- 

3  "Woe.   If  All    Speak   Well    of 

You." 
i  Good    to   Be   Great— Great   to   Be 

Good. 


a  The   Guard   Neither  Dies   Nor 

Surrenders. 
4  Thy  People  Shall  Be  My  People. 
6  Who  Tilleth    Reapeth. 
8  The  Mote  and   the   Beam. 
10  What  Has  Been — Shall  Be  Again. 


2  Ethics    or  Religion? 

3  Faith  With   Reason. 

5  Wherein   Israel   Has  Failed. 

»  Wherein  Ou-iatians  Have  JTaiiad. 


SERIES  XVIII.    1904-1905- 

8  Complaints    and    Remedies. 

9  Parsifal — Triumph    of    Innocence. 

10  Amfortas — Torment    of    Guilt. 

11  "Still  Throbs  the  Heart." 

12  Does  Religion   Pay? 

13  "Made   Wise  Through    Pity." 

14  Lincoln— an    Inspiration. 

SERIES  XVII.    1903-1904. 

12   No      Morality      Without      Spirit- 
uality. 


14  What  Shall   Children  Read? 

15  What   Shall   Children    Believe? 

16  The    Russo-Japanese  War. 

Some  Isms  of  To-Day. 

17  I. — Egoism. 

SERIES  XVI.    1902-1903. 

6  Introductory: — The  Cause  of  Sin. 

7  I. — Selfishness. 

8  II. — Avarice. 

9  III. — Envy. 

10  IV. — Anger. 

11  v.— Pride. 

12  VI. — Infidelity. 

13  VII. — Excess. 

The  Cardinal  Virtues. 

14  Perverted    Morals. 

SERIES  XV.    1901-1902. 

8  v.— The    Reign    of   Woman. 

9  VI.— The  Reign  of  the   Soil. 

10  VII. — The    Reign    of    Love. 

11  VIII. — The    Reign    of    Religion. 

The  Seven  Ages  of  Man. 
la  Life — A   Farce,  Melodrama,  or 
Tragedy. 

13  I. — Childhood. 

14  II. — Boyhood    and    Girlhood. 
IS-17  III.— Youth. 

SERIES  XIV.    1900-1901. 

12  II. — A    Remedy. 

25  A   Time   to   Keep   Silence. 

26  "God's    First    Temples." 

27  Daybreak. 

A   Rabbi's  Impression   of  th« 
Oberammergau  Passion  Play. 

SERIES  XIII.    1899-1900. 

12  The   Will  and  the   Way. 

Society  and  Its  Morals. 

14  I. — Individual    Morality. 
16  II. — Domestic    Morality. 

18  III. — Social  Morality. 

20  IV. — Sectarian  Morality. 

SERIES  XII.    1898-1899. 

12  Old  Memories  and  New  Hopes. 

14  The    Sunday    Sabbath. 
16  "Lest  We  Forget." 

18  Ninetieth    Birthday   of   Lincoln 
20  Voice    Calling   in    Wilderness. 

SERIES  XI.    1897-1898. 
7  "Who    is    God,    That    I    Should 

Hear  Him?" 
e  Noble  Impulses. 

11  Laid  to  Rest. 

13  How   to  Mourn  Our  Dead. 

16  The    Dreyfus    Case. 

SERIES  X.    1896-1897. 

12  The   People   Without  a  Country. 
i^  Uses   and   Abuses   of   the  Pulpit. 

15  Uses  and  Abuses  of  the  Press. 

17  Uses  and  Abuses  of  the  Novel. 
Uses   and  Abuses   of  the   Stage. 

19  Woman   Against   Woman. 

SERIES  IX.    1895-1896. 
9  How   Both   Might    Succeed. 
II  Prayer    in    the    Service. 

13  Music    in    the    Service. 

'  ■  Ceremony   in  the  Service. 


16-17  Israel— Nation,  Race  or  People? 
19  Religious  Training  in  the  Home. 

21  I.— The    Jew    Militant. 

22  II. — The  Jew   Militant. 

23  The   Seder  Evening. 

24  Pharaoh  and  the   Czar. 

25  Some  Questions  in  Morals. 


18  II. — Altruism. 

19  III. — Pessimism. 

20  IV. — Optimism. 

21  V. — Realism. 

23  VI. — Idealism. 

24  VII. — Dowieism. 

25  VIII.— Mysticism. 

26  IX. — Trade-Unionism. 


15  Meaning  of  Virtue. 

16  I. — Life-Wisdom. 

17  II. — Self-Control. 

18  — Self-Control. — Continued. 

19  III. — Courage. 
21  IV. — Justice. 


23  Our  Debt  and  Duty  to  Dr.  Wise. 

24  The  Two  Redeemers. 


18-19  IV. — Manhood. 

20  v.— Maturity. 

21  VI. — Decline. 
Z2  VII.— Death. 

23  The   Aftermath. 


24  Charity  "Uncovers"   a  Multitude 

of    Sins. 

25  "Still  Achieving,  Still  Pursuing." 


15  I. — Introductory. 

17  II. — In   the  Forenoon. 

19  III. — In  the  Forenoon  (Cent.). 

21  IV. — In   the   Afternoon. 

23  v.— The  End. 

24  VI. — The    Summary. 


22  V. — National    Morality. 

23  VI. — Racial   Morality. 

25  VII. — International    Morality. 

28  Isaac  M.  Wise. 


21  Parents    and   Children. 

24  Israel    Weak,    and    Yet    Strong. 

26  Cyrano  de  Bergerac 

28  Responsibility  of  the  Rich. 


iS  The  Martyr  Race. 
2c  "Mordecai   at   the  King's  Gate." 
22  Beating  Plowshares  Into  Sworda. 
24  "Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd." 
26  "Time   of  War,  Time  of   Peace." 


21  The  Best  Preacher— The  Heart. 

23  The  Best  Teacher— Time. 

25  The  Best   Book— the   World. 

27  The  Best  Friend— God. 

28  Ten  Seasons  of  Sunday  Lectures. 


17  No  Light  But  Has  Its  l%adow. 
ig  Tolstoi,    the    Apostle   of   Russia, 
as  Chains  Broken— But  Not  Yet  Off, 
27  Council    of   Jewish    Wofo^o. 
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Discourses  by  Rabbi  Joseph  Krauskopf,  D.  D. 


a  My  Creed. 

4  How  Not  to  Help  the  Poor. 

6  The  Stage  as  a  Pulpit. 

8  The   Pulpit   as  a   Stage. 
10  Religion   in   the   Public  Schools. 
13  "Hope   Deferred." 


1  Religions    Die — Religion   Lives. 
3  Orphan   Homes — or   Orphans    in 

Homes. 
S  The  Last   Rose  of  Su.nmer. 
7  Social    and    Religious    Barriers. 
9  Comfort  Ye,   My  People. 


1  Israel's  Debt  to  the  New  World. 

2  Purpose   of   the   Church. 
^  Ernest  Renan. 

From   Doubt    to  Trust. 

5  Sinai    and   Olympus. 

6  One  to  Sow,  Another  to  Reap. 

7  Brethren   at    Strife. 

8  Jew   Responsible  for  Jew. 

9  Did    Isaiah    Prophesy    ^esus? 


1  Theologies  Many — Religion  One. 

2  Who  Wrote   the    Pentateuch? 

3  Shylock — the    Unhistoric   Jew. 

4  Nathan — the   Historic   Jew. 

5  Darkness  Before  the  Dawn. 

6  On   the  Threshold. 

7  Illusion. 

8  Delusion. 

g  Hallucination. 

10  Jesus  in  the  Synagogue. 

11  To-Day  Better  Than  Yesterday, 


1  Westward — Not   Eastward- 

2  The   Force   in   Nature — God. 

3  Gain  From  Pain. 

4  Pain  From  Gain. 

5  The   Law  of  Environment. 

6  American   Apathy. 

7  Russia   and  Her  Jews. 

8  Among    the    Immortals. 

9  After    Death— What? 
lo  Before    Death— What? 


1  "Eppur  si  Muove"  (And  yet  she 

moves). 

2  Tew  Ag^ainst  Jew. 

3  Possibilities  of  Youth. 

4  Possibilities  of  Age. 

5  Art   as  an   Educator. 

6  A  Child's  Prayer. 

7  Nurseries  of  Crime. 

8  The  Jew  as  a  Patriot. 

9  Are  We  Better  Than  Heathens? 


I  Whence,  Whither  and  Why? 
a  The  Voice  of  the  People. 

3  Uncharitable    Charity. 

4  Wife  and  Mother. 

5  Husband    and    Father. 

6  Origin   and  Descent. 

7  The  People  of  the  Book. 

8  Future  Reward  and  Punishment 

9  The  Ideal  Commonwealth. 
10  The    Puritanic   Sabbath. 


1  The  Need  of  the  Hour. 

a  The  Theology  of  the  Futwe. 

3  The   Feast   and   the  Fast. 

4  Mind  and  Belief. 

5  The  Conquest  of  Evil. 

6  Be  Right  To-day. 
3  Orthodoxy. 


SERIES  VIII.     1894-1895. 

14  "Physician   Heal   Thyself." 

16  Post  Mortem    Praise. 

18  The   Better  for   Our   Enemies. 
20  The   Worse    for   Our   Friends. 
22  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee. 

24  Vicious  Virtues. 

SERIES   VII.    1893-1894. 

II  Debt    to    Ancestry — Duty    to 

Posterity. 
13  Only  a  Jew. 

15  A   Mother's   Love. 

17  A  Father's  Love. 

19  A  Wife's   Love. 


SERIES  VI.    1892-1893. 

10  Did  the  Other  Prophets 

Prophesy    Jesus? 

11  Model    Dwellings   for  the   Poor. 

12  Under  the  Lash. 

13  The   Lost    Chord. 

14  Sabbath  for  Man— Not  Man  for 

Sabbath. 

15  Give    While   You   Live. 

16  The  Bubble  of  Glc-y. 


SERIES   V.    1891-1892. 

12  A    Rational    Religious    School. 

13  Civilization's    Debt    to   Woman. 

14  Civilization's   Duty    to   Woman. 

15  "Divinity   Shapes  Our  Ends." 

16  Justice— Not   Charity. 

17  A    Personal    Interest    Society. 
Light  on  Ten  Commandments. 

18  I.— Ancient  and  Modern  Idolatry. 

19  II.— The    Law    of    Retribution. 

20  III.— Reverence    to   Whom    Rev- 

erence  is  Due. 

SERIES  IV.    1890-1891. 
Converts  and  Perverts. 

11  I.— True    and    False    Converts. 

12  II. — Jesus — a    Jew. 

13  III.— Paul— the  Jew. 

14  IV. — Forced  Converts. 
13  v.— Allured    Perverts. 

16  VI. — Spinoza. 

17  VII.— Henrietta    Herz,    Rahel 

Levin,  Mendelssohn  Daughters. 
iS  VIII.  Boerne   and  Heine. 

SERIES  III.    1889-1890. 

10  Business   Integrity. 

11  Molehills   Into  Mountains. 

12  Mountains    Into    Molehills. 

13  What    Love    Joins— No    Court 

Sunders. 

14  Religion    in    the    Laboratory. 

15  Myths   in  Old  Testament 

16  Myths    in   New  Testament 

17  Living   for   Others. 

18  Heredity. 

SERIES  II.    1888-1889. 
Epochs  in  Judaism. 

11  I. — The   Mosaic  Age. 

12  II.— The   Prophetic  Age. 

13  III. — The   Messianic  Age. 

14  IV.— The    Rabbinical   Age. 

15  v.— The    Kabbalistic    Age. 

16  VI. — The   Mendelssohnian  Age. 

17  VII.— The   Present  Age. 

18  Ashes  to  Ashes  or  Earth  to  Earth. 

SERIES  L    1887-1888. 

8  Conservatism. 

9  Reform. 

10  Judaism  and  Unitarianism. 

11  The  Feast  of  Esther. 

12  The    Ethical    Culture    Society. 

13  The  Chosen   People. 
74  The   Hebrew  and   the  Atheist 


26  Israel's   Faith    is    Israel's  Fate. 
28  The  Israelite  as  a  Husbamkaan. 

30  Peace  on  Earth. 

31  Arms  Against  a  Sea  of  Trouble*. 


21  A  Husband's  Love. 

23  A  Sister's  and  a  Brother's  Lore. 

25  A  Child's   Love. 

27  Through  Bars  to  Stars. 

29  Eye   for  Eye  or  Turning   the 

Other   Cheek. 
31  Summer    Religion. 


17  Compulsory   School   Attendance. 

18  Too   Late. 

19  Plea  for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland. 
23  Too   Soon. 

21  Ahlwardt  and  Bismarck. 

22  To-day. 

23  A  Layman's  Sermon  to  Preachers 

24  The   Red,  White  and  Blue. 

25  Blessed    Are    the    Peacemaker* 
28  Ethics  and  Aesthetics. 


21  IV.— Through    Labor  to   Rest 

22  v.— Children's    Rights. 

23  VI.— Capital    Punishment 

24  yiL— The  Sanctity  of  the  Home. 

25  VIII.-The   Noblest   Title. 

26  IX.— The    Highest    Fame. 

27  X.— A  Plea   for   Noble   Ambitien. 

28  The   Old   and   the   New. 


19  IX. — Isaac  Disraeli. 

20  X. — Benjamin   Disraeli. 

«  XL— Blank  Leaf  Between  TesU- 
ments. 

22  Love  as   a   Corrector. 

23  Eyes  They  Have,  and  See   Not 

24  Ears  They  Have,   and  Hear  N»t 

25  Tongues   They   Have,   and   Speak 

Not. 
26.  The    Morning    Dawns. 


ig  Is   This   a   Christian  Nation? 

20  Purim  and  Lent. 

21  The    Tyranny    of   Fashion. 

22  Religious   Unbelievers. 

23  War  Against   War. 

24  Martyr's   Day. 

25  Native   Against   Foreigner. 

26  Ancient   and  Modem    Saints. 

27  Shifting   But  Not   Drifting. 


19  Sanitary  Science. 

20  Does   Prohibition  Prohibit? 

21  Intermarriage. 

22  Convert   Your  Own. 

23  Anniversary   of   Keneseth   Israel. 

24  Abused   Benefactors. 

25  A    Benefactor   Honored. 

26  The   Real    Saving   Trinity. 

27  The  Removal  of  the  Leavea. 

28  Deed  Through    Creed. 


15  Error   of   1800   Years   Corrected. 

16  Passover  and   Easter. 

17  The   State 

18  The   Church. 

19  The  American  and  His  HoKdays. 

20  Saturday  and   Sunday  Sabbath. 


IntcrMtienal  Printing  Co.,  236  rheatnnt  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pi. 


